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FICTIONAL FORMS 


(Concluded from April and May numbers, in which the mental image ofi 
fiction in the abstract existing in the mind of an experienced writer was dis- 
cussed and illustrated by means of diagrams. It was pointed out that, equipped 
with such a conception, the story-writer should be fairly well able to criticize his 
own plots and the structure of his stories.) 


Suppose, for instance, that he conceives an idea for a short-story 
which takes this form: 

Jack is informed by his wealthy father that his allowance is to be 
cut off until he has shown ability to earn his own living. As proof, he 
demands that the son shall bring him $100 earned by his own efforts. 
Jack starts out to earn the required sum. Meeting a friend who wants 
a chauffeur, he applies for the job, obtains it, and soon returns to his 
father with the $100 needed, as evidence of his earning power. 

Flat and unpromising? Undoubtedly. But to ascertain just 
what is wrong with it, let us reduce it to diagram form, then com- 
pare it with the pattern which represents a typical well-constructed 
story of similar character. 


A3 4 6 


Fig. IV. 
The interview in which the father’s ultimatum is delivered may 
be represented by an upcurving line of tense struggle (Fig. IV, 1), 
culminating when the conditions are laid down (2). There will be 
adropping back into level narration (3) as Jack begins casting about 
fora means of earning some ready money. As the quest develops 
into a struggle against difficulties, the line will commence to curve 
up (4). But merely meeting a friend and getting a job will not 
involve any serious difficulties. It cannot. be represented by an up- 
curving line of conflict on our diagram. The peak of this incident 
(5) in the story will be scarcely apparent. 
Nor will any real problems be likely to arise in the course of 


ing $100 as a chauffeur ; so this period in our story will be rep- 
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resented by a level line (6and 7) indicating a mere succession off Po! 
details. The conclusion of the story, consisting of the father’s glad§ sé 
reception of his son when he comes home “bringing the bacon,” will 
not really be the culmination of a struggle or conflict, hence cannot cati 
be represented by a climax peak. The culmination of the story wil facq 
be literally “flat” (8), and the conclusion (9) will be no more thanf soci 
a formal ending. som 

The story does not reach a summit of conflict. It merely stops # ! 
The only part that corresponds with the graph of an effective story 
(Fig. III) is the opening incident. t care 


We must therefore find a means of providing a struggle for 
the hero, so that the tendency of the line symbolizing his progres 
may be to curve upward toward a peak. To employ a familiar tech- 
nical expression, more “complications” must be introduced. 


. An obstacle to the hero’s purpose is a complication. He must 
be confronted with more than usual difficulties, if there is to be any oleb 
interest in the story. 


Difficulties! The word sets us to thinking. It is not especially} for: 
difficult to earn $100. A young man in Jack’s position could cer- 
tainly do it in the long run, if he possessed any gumption at all. gor 
Evidently the fundamental problem of the story is too insignificantJ 4,31) 
This may be remedied somewhat by increasing the amount—sayf rity 
to $1,000. volv 

But even so, given plenty of time, he could earn the sum with-§cien 
out exercising unusual resourcefulness. Perhaps we had better com-fof t 
plicate matters still more by limiting his time—say to three months fculn 

Now, we observe a sharp tendency on the part of the line of 
plot to curve up. Here is a real difficulty to face. To earn $1,000 
within three months will involve all the potential resourcefulness offhis | 
the hero. The difficulty cannot be overcome merely by meeting afof a 
friend and getting a job. 


Suppose we put ourselves in the hero’s place. We have now 
evolved an opening incident (1), culminating in the father’s ulti- 
matum (2), “A thousand dollars in three months or your incomeffath 
stops, young man.” This will naturally be followed by a brieffanot 
period of retrospect (3) as we explain who Jack is and allow him 
opportunity to take stock and cast about for a way to annex theBhanc 
required sum. aiste 


His only assets, apparently, are his personality and_socialgand 
position. Can these be turned to account in the money mart? Whyfline 
not? The acquisition of money is largely a matter of supplying alas 
demand. Jack has social prestige and no money. Why not brin 
him into contact with a man who has the money but lacks the social repr 
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position? Perhaps an exchange might be arranged to the advan- 
s gladg age of both. 
” will By means of this reasoning we arrive at our necessary compli- 
‘annotf cation. Jack meets a friend, Link Spivins, perhaps, an old college 
'y willfacquaintance, who cherishes a profound ambition to hobnob with 
2 thanfisociety. He has many times hinted to Jack that “a knockdown to 
some swell dame” would be in order, but Jack has been oblivious to 
stops a! hints. Now he begins to look at Spivins with speculative eyes. 
storyf To introduce Spivins to his circle would mean that the social 
career of Spivins would be assured. It would be a betrayal of his 
family and intimates—but then Jack needs the money. Also, at 
the moment, he feels just a little put out at his father and sees a 
‘[cance for revenge incidentally to earning the necessary money. 
The chief advantage of introducing the theme of “getting back’’ at 
Jack’s parent is the element of struggle thus added. 
must} The revenge would be complete if Jack should introduce the 
€ anlyf plebeian Link Spivins to some intimate member of his father’s family 
circle—say to Jack’s romantic but carefully safeguarded Aunt Lucia, 
-cially | for whom he has never entertained any particular affection. 
1 cer- There are difficulties involved, and these insure interest in the 
at all story as Jack sets out to put his plan into effect. Spivins must be 
icant f drilled in the social graces in preparation for his debut. (Opportu- 
~—SayB nity here for humorous narration, in addition to the struggle in- 
volved.) And he must be provided with an ancestral tree suffi- 
with ciently convincing to blind Aunt Lucia to his doubtful manners. All 
com-§of this requires finesse and means a sharp struggle on Jack’s part, 
jculminating finally in the introduction of Spivins to his aunt. 
Then there is a period of level narration when, the strain of the 
ordeal over, Spivins sets about taking advantage of the opportunity 
ss Off his $1,000 has brought him and Jack prepares for his final passage 


grace, Jack makes his report to his father. 
The struggle possibilities here do not at first seem promising, 
ulti-f because Jack has his $1,000 and he has only to show the money to his 
comeffather and obtain the paternal reward. Evidently, then, to avoid 
brieffanother “flat” ending, we must introduce more complications. 
him The material for a complication such as we need lies ready at 
x thefhand. Jack’s father has just received word of the elopement of his 
ister with Link Spivins. Furthermore, he has looked up Spivins 
ocialfand found him to be the son of a soap peddler who sprang from a 
Whyfline of stevedores and junk dealers. In some uncanny manner he 
| has connected his own son Jack with the affair. 
t The elements of struggle are so manifest that they entitle us to 
ocialf represent them on our graph by a steep, precipitous line. When 
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Jack places the $1,000 in his father’s hand, he will also have to 
explain how he earned it. 

As a way out of his difficulties, something like the following is 
suggested : 

With the wisdom of one who has been “caught with the goods 
on,” Jack admits: “Yes, father, I did it with my little hatchet. But 
take note that I was careful to protect the family name by manufac. 
turing a nice convincing pedigree for Uncle Spivins. It dates back 
to William the Conqueror and reaches America by the Mayflower 
route. I’ve even provided him with a couple of irreproachable New 
England grandparents. Now, you may as well realize that Aunt 
Lucia has annexed this scion of aristocracy, and as long as you 
don’t make a fuss about it, no one else is likely to look him up. If 
you, as a nice reasonable parent decide to take this view of it, why, 
I'll promise not to spill the beans about your brother-in-law’s true 
antecedents.” 


Fig. III]. (Repeated.) 


. Beginning of struggle or suspense. 6. Return to level narration. 

. Culmination of first struggle. 7, Beginning of sharp final struggle. 

. Lapse into retrospect. 8. Culmination of final struggle an 

. Introduction of new suspense. climax of story. 

. Culmination of second struggle. 9. Conclusion and explanation of cll 
max. 


Sl 


So typical is the story now in structure that, in picturing it, we 
may employ the diagram (Fig. III.) which resulted from working 
out the published story. Thus: 


I. Opening scene, culminating in— 

2. The father’s ultimatum—‘“$1,000 in three months.” 

3. Retrospect—brief sketch of the characters and situation. 

4. Beginning of hero’s effort to get the money, culminat- 
ing in— 

5. Introduction of Spivins to Aunt Lucia. 

6. Jack rests from the ordeal while Spivins proceeds to 
“make hay.” 

7. Jack prepares to win his father’s approbation just as the 
latter has been notified that his sister has eloped 

with Spivins. 
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8. Culmination of incident and story with Jack’s conditions 

of silence regarding plebeian birth of his new uncle. 

g. Capitulation of the father and rounding out of story. 

The student who will study the examples of fictional construc- 
tion here given, together with the diagrams, should be able to arrive 
at a clear conception of story structure. As before stated, the pat- 
tern given is by no means the only pattern to be followed, but it is 
typical. The author should be sure of his ground before making 
radical departures from it. W. E. H. 


Notice to New and Old Subscribers 
SUBSCRIPTIONS BEGINNING WITH BACK NUMBERS 


Subscription orders for The Student-Writer will be filled at the current 
subscription rate of 50 cents a year, three years for $1.00, beginning with any 
desired date back to January, 1916, exclusive of certain numbers which are 
exhausted. Subscription orders including these months will be extended to 
compensate for the missing numbers. 


COMPLETE SETS NEARLY EXHAUSTED 


Complete sets of The Student-Writer with all numbers included, are limited 
toa few volumes, neatly bound in book form for permanent preservation. These 
bound set will soon be exhausted. The price of the complete bound sets for 
1917 and 1918 is $2.00 for eact year. 
ic 1916 articles are contained in the book, “Helps For Student-Writers,” 
at $1.00. 

With a $5.00 order, covering the bound, unbroken sets for the three years, 
1916, 1917 and 1918, an advance one year’s subscription to The Student-Writer 
(regular price 50 cents) is included free of charge. 

These orders include a copy of ‘‘The Handy Market List’ (regular price 
% cents) free of charge. 

Subscribers who have complete files which they wish to preserve in book 
form may forward their copies to us for binding at $1.00 a volume, postage 
paid. (One to three years may be included in a single binding.) 


We are very anxious to obtain these issues of The Student-Writer: 


January, February and July, 1917; June, August and October, 1918. 

See if you have them. We will credit you with six months’ subscription or 
send a copy of ‘“‘The Handy Market List’ for each issue mentioned. Address 
The Student- Writer. 


supe WATERS HAN DY M AR KET LI ST 25 Go 


Listing conveniently more than 300 periodical markets for manuscripts, 
with addresses corrected to date of publication and brief 
indication of the type of material used by each. 


Given Free With 


1 year’s subscription (new or renewal) to The Student-Writer at..$ = 
3 years’ subscription to The Student-Writer, at..........e.eseeeee+ 1.0 
1 copy of ‘Helps for Student- ae 00 
Combination of 1 year’s subscription and copy of book, at.......... 1.25 
Combination of 3 years’ subscription and copy of book, at.......... t 15 


Subscriptions may begin with any desired issue. 
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What is a Student- Writer Criticism ? 


Aspiring writers who feel the need of assistance with their work 
and yet are unfamiliar with the methods of a professional critic—or per. 
haps have had disheartening experience with unscrupulous concerns— 
sometimes write to ask of what a Student-Writer criticism consists. 

This question can be answered only a general way, since no two crit. 
icisms will be alike. The endeavor in each case is to give the student 
the kind of help that will fit his case. 

As to length, the criticism will contain as many words as are neces. 
sary to cover the occasion. The average short-story criticism contains 
from 1,000 to 2,000 words; it may contain more, and long manuscripts 
require correspondingly more detailed discussion. 

It tells the writer whether his conception is good or inferior, and 
why; whether it is in line with editorial demands and what changes are 
necessary to bring it into closer conformity with the requirements. The 
plot, characters, style, incidents, introduction, climax, conclusion and 
other features are dwelt upon, at whatever length may be necessary, and 


suggestions for improvement, both general and specific, are made. 
Finally, the criticism deals with the commercial possibilities of the 
manuscript, and a list of markets to which it seems best adapted is fur- 


nished. 


lf the manuscript contains no possibilities of sale, the author 


is frankly informed of the fact, and is shown, as far as possible, how to 


turn out better work in future. 


In other words, each criticism is a helpful lesson. A series of crit- 
icisms constitutes a liberal course in story writing, to the writer who is 
capable of profiting by experienced instruction. 

The same general plan is followed in criticising novels, special arti- 
cles, photoplays, essays, poems, and other forms of literature. 

Following is a fairly typical Student-Writer criticism, selected at 


random from copies in The Student-Writer files. 


for publication, 


The student who received the criti- 
cism from which the following extracts 
are taken wrote as follows: 

“Let me thank you for the expert 
criticism you gave me on my story. 
You pointed out things to me that | 
have been striving for the past seven 
years to learn. In fact your letter is 
one of the best critiques that | have 
ever received, although | have received 
excellent advice from some other quar- 
ters. 


Dear 

The average reader’s chief objection 
to “Out of the Storm”? would be that 
the story is too complex, too involved. 
for ordinary comprehension. There 
are more digressions and explanations 
than the length and nature of the ma- 
terial justify. 

Digressions are like railroad sidings. 
If your train spends too much time on 
them, it will be a long time getting to 
its destination; and the passengers will 
be correspondingly tired of the trip. 
The scenery along the route will have 

led upon them, unless it has been 
most exceptionally interesting. 


Explanations are objectionable be- 


It has been condensed 


cause they retard the action of the 
story. Suppose you were attending a 
performance at the theater and the 
action had reached a point where a 
tremendous storm was being depicted 
upon the stage. The heroine, caught 
in the tempest, is voicing her terror. 
From the wings springs the villain, an 
automatic pistol in one hand and a 
dagger in the other. ‘At last, I have 
you in me grasp!” he hisses. 

Suddenly, the manager of the per- 
formance comes out, holds up his hand, 
and silences the orchestra, The tem- 
pest dies away and the heroine and 
villain pause to stare at him. He ad- 
vances to the footlights and clears his 
throat. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he begins, 
“TI have stopped the show for fifteen 
minutes while I make a few explana- 
tions. This woman playing the heroine 
was born in Podunk, Illinois, forty- 
three years ago. The villain’ was & 
— weaver before he went on the 
stage 

About this time the audience would 
be on its way to the exits. The house 
manager would be seizing the show 

Stripped to its essentials you have 
as story elements two men and two 
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Is and some money. The girls do 
smething foreign to the nature of civ- 
jlized young women when they chase 
each other through the valley in a 
driving rainstorm. The language which 
Sarah uses to one of the men, when 
she says, ‘‘Get out of here, you stub- 
born mule,’’ lowers her very much in 
the reader’s opinion, and that is not 
the effect you are after in her case. 
Readers will resent such expressions 
in the mouth of a young woman char- 
acterized as a sort of heroine. 

It should be some satisfaction to you 
toknow that probably not an author in 
the world could have made a readable 
story out of this theme. There is 
nothing in real life approximating it in 
situations. There is no solid material 
here to work with. Trying to make 
your characters seem real at the job 
you have set them would be like try- 
ing to make a brick mason play Mar- 
guerite in an operatic version of Faust. 
It couldn’t be done. 

In your manuscript I have done a lot 
of editing—chiefly to show you where 
manager by the shoulder and exclaim- 
ing: “What are you telling them all 
that for? Don’t you give ’em credit 
for being able to see things for them- 
selves? What they came here for was 
to see the show—not to listen to a lot 
of long-winded explanations from you.” 

Now, in “Out of the Storm,’ you 
have undertaken to do just what this 
misguided stage manager did—mix in 
alot of explanation with your story. 
You start in on page 1. where I have 
begun deleting with my blue pencil, On 
page 4 you have another half page of 
explanation, relating to Frank and Joe 
Martin, Sarah and Mary. Pages 5, 6, 
and 7 are all explanation. All of four 
pages out of the thirteen comprising 
the story are devoted to it. 

It is easy to indulge in explanations, 
but difficult to get anybody to listen to 


them. Readers like to gather the rea- 
sons for things from the occurrences 
themselves. 


Now, as to the construction of your 
plot. You begin by introducing two 
boys, driving along the river bank. We 
are led to anticipate that they will play 
an important part in the development; 
instead it turns out that they are pure- 
ly incidental. They really haven’t a 
thing to do with the story. There- 
fore, they must be expunged. 


unnecesary words, phrases and sen- 
tences may be eliminated to the im- 
provement of the story. As an exam- 
ple, take your paragraph on the snow- 
storm, beginning at the bottom of page 
. The original read: ‘“‘A thick, heavy 
cloud settled low over them and soon 
sifted down large flakes of snow, until 
it almost blinded their way.” 


I have eliminateq sixteen words out 
of the twenty-two, which makes it 
read: “A thick snow almost blinded 
them.” There you have everything 
necessary to convey the thought in its 
entirety. 


Your title is good; it will attract at- 
tention. You have plenty of action, 
but under the circumstances it lacks 
point and is too aimless. Your dialogue 
will be better if you cut out the ex- 
cessive stammering and avoid the use 
of so many adverbs. In many places 
you can carry dialogue with nothing 
save the actual conversation spoken by 
your characters, without resorting to 
modifying comments. You will see 
what I mean by my marginal notes. 

If you will select more familiar set- 
tings and characters, eliminate explan- 
ations and comments, and stick to the 
single viewpoint, I believe your next 
story will show a big improvement. 
Let’s see if you can do it. I shall look 
for the result with interest.......... 


The Rates for Student-Writer Service Are Reasonable 


PROSE CRITICISM RATES. 


words or 
500 to 1,000 words.........seeeee0- 1.50 
1,000 to 2.000 words.. .00 
1,000 to 5,000 words.. 2.50 
5,000 to 10,000 words. 3.00 


10,000 to 15,000 words. e . 

15,000 to 20,000 words.............. 5.00 

Bach 10,000 words above 20,000.... 2.50 
REDUCED RATES for several man- 

uscripts sent or paid for at one time. 

2,000 to 5,000 words, 2 for $4.50—3 for 
$6—5 for $9—10 for $15. 

1000 to 2,000 words. 2 for $3.50—8 for 
$5—5 for $7.50. 

Verse Revision and Criticism, 20 ed 


Additional lines, each....... 


Prose Literary Revision (a compre- 
hensive service, designed to bring a 
manuscript up to a distinctive liter- 
ary standard, with critical opinion 
and list of markets) typing included, 
per thousand words............ $1.50. 


Literary Revision Without Typing, per 
thousand words ..... 


Structural Revision and special article 
writing subject to estimate, 

Typing Prose (carbon copy included) 
with ‘careful editing, brief critical 
opinion, and list of markets, per 
thousand 

Typing verse, 1 cent a line, 


Return postage should accompany manuscripts sent for typing or criticism. 
No responsibility is assumed for manuscripts lost in transit. 


The Student-Writer Workshop, 1835 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 
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AN AUTHORITATIVE AND VITALLY ORIGINAL TEXT. 

BOOK ON AUTHORSHIP THAT SHOULD BE IN THE 

LIBRARY OF EVERY WRITER, INSTRUCTOR OF ENGLISH, 
OR STUDENT OF LITERATURE. 


Helps For Student- Writers 


By WILLARD E HAWKINS 


The chapters on plot buliding, viewpoint, style, unity, suspense, 
characterization, and other phases of short-story building contain in- 
formation and hints that writers will search for vainly in other text- 
books. 


Contents: Can We Afford to be Original?—Have a Standard of 
Style.—An Aid to Standardization—Plot and Climax Essentials.— 
Naming the Characters.—Photoplays or Fiction?—The Attitude of 
Mind.—‘‘Snowballing’’ a Plot.—The Stone Wall of Talent.—Why Strive 
for Unity.—The Precipice of Suspense.—Fixing the Viewpoint.—Word 
Lenses.—The Place of Technique.—Creative Characterization.—The Law 
of Rhythmic Development.—‘‘He Said’? and “She Said.”—The Boiler 
and the Whistle-—Hackneyed Plots.—The Purpose of Fiction. 


TO ANY ADDRESS, POSTPAID $1.00 (Including ‘Market List.’’) 


COMBINATION OFFER: “Helps For Student-Writers’” and a year’s 
subscription, new or renewal, to The Student-Writer... ......$1.25 
Including a copy of ‘““The Handy Market List.” 


Address The Student-Writer, 1835 Champa Street, Denver, Colorado. 
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Are you in touch with your fellow writers—their activities, 
achievements, methods? 
THE LITERARY GOSSIP MONGER, 
owned and edited by Hattie Horner Louthan, 
is devoted to the interests of Colorado writers, both professional 


50 cents the year, and amateur. 3600 Raleigh St., 
6 cents the copy DENVER, COLORADO 


Literary Aspirants Who Take The Student-Writer’s 
Supervision Story Writing Course Make Best Progress 


Experience has convinced me that I can offer students the most 


Address Willard E. Hawkins, Workshop of The Student-Writer. 
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satisfactory assistance by taking entire supervision over their literary Nan 
work for a period of a year or more. I have no set form lessons. such 
Each student presents a different problem, and I prefer to make a 
' study of his or her individual needs. I have found the plan successful 
both with beginners and with those who have already attained a de- ane 
gree of success. The result with the former is to bring their work “y, 
up to acceptable standards. With the latter the result is increased 01 
= @ more regular Output, and the attainment of better crim 
marke ( 
Full course, $100, payable $10.00 monthly or $25.00 quarterly; dis- aS 
count for full payment in advance. Partial courses on similar terms. Enter 


